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What Next in the Middle East? 


Announcer: 


The people of the Middle East 
are searching for a new kind of 
world. Only a few years ago, 
these same people were a part of 
a feudal system. Their world of 
yesterday and the world of to- 
motrow have no common tradi- 
tion to help them make the neces- 
sary changes. We, who have 175 
years of democratic government 
behind us, must not only try to 
understand them, but must search 
for the best way to work with 
them. 

How all of this can be accom- 
plished we do not know. Town 
Meeting has no magic word or 
formula. That must come from 
you. After you have heard our 
speakers, talk over their views 
and yours with your family and 
friends. Acquainting others with 
your ideas is the only way to form 
public opinion. Remember, in a 
democracy, the combined opinions 
of everybody makes policy. So 
listen to tonight’s discussion and 
weigh the facts. Write down your 
ideas and send us a copy. We 
want to know your opinions. 

Now to preside over our dis- 
cussion, here is the well-known 
ABC network commentator, author, 
lecturer and associate professor of 
journalism at the University of 
Illinois, Mr. Quincy Howe. 


Moderator Howe: 


We are discussing this evening 
that critical part of the world 
where Europe, Asia, and Africa 
ymeet. The Middle East forms a 
“crescent running from Egypt across 
ae up Asia Minor through Iran 
-and on to the Southern border of 
= he Soviet Union. 
5 Most, but not all of the people 
eof the Middle East, belong to the 
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Arab world and follow the Mos- 
lem faith. The vast majority of 
them live in dire poverty. Yet 
many parts of the Middle East 
possess rich natural resources, 
especially oil. The people of the 
Middle East, therefore, aspire to 
more of the better things in life 
with that same nationalistic spirit 
that has swept all the rest of Asia. 

Finally, the Middle East oc- 
cupies a strategic position in the 
cold war, lying as it does be- 
tween the communist and non- 
communist world. 

Because so much popular interest 
has centered lately in the Middle 


East, we phrased the subject of 
tonight’s discussion, “What Next 
in the Middle East?” We must 


cover this subject in just half an 
hour instead of the usual 45 min- 
utes because of a special program 
scheduled by ABC. I therefore urge 
both our speakers during their 
opening discussion, and our audi- 
ence during the question period, to 
stick as closely as possible to spe- 
cific developments in the near 
future. 

Now our first speaker, Mr. Abed 
Bouhafa, was born in Tunisia. He 
served with the Psychological War- 
fare branch of the Allied Forces 
during World War II. He is mar- 
ried to an American. Since 


1946, he has worked as special 
correspondent for the Egyptian 
newspaper, Al Misri, covering 


Washington and the United Na- 
tions. 

Well, Iran has just installed 
Prime Minister Mossadegh and 
Egypt has just gotten rid of King 
Farouk. What’s wrong with the 
Middle East, Mr. Bouhafa? 

Mr. Bouhafa: Mr. Howe, any 
French, any British, or any Ameri- 
can who asks what is wrong about 


the Middle East reminds me of 
a nurse, asking what’s wrong with 


a crying child which she is pinch- 


ing. 

There is nothing wrong about 
the Middle East. On the contrary, 
the picture is a very happy one. 
You have recently in Egypt a suc- 
cessful military coup, which got 
rid of a despot, and is undertak- 
ing a historic, social, economic, 
moral revolution in the country. 

In Iran, we have seen that the 
Prime Minister who had been im- 
posed by the British and perhaps 
with the blessing of the United 
States is running for his life and 
Mossadegh came back triumphantly 
and is again the ruler of the coun- 
try for the benefit of the Iranian 
people. 

You have in North Africa—well, 
the status quo of the French is 
shaken. In Morocco, in Tunisia, 
in Algeria, people are more awak- 
ened of their rights and their 
future and are making it impos- 
sible for the French to continue 
to rule without trouble. 

There is nothing wrong in the 
picture—in the picture of them, 
at least. If there is something 
wrong, it is about the Western 
approach to these problems. 


The oppression by the French 
in North Africa—that is what is 
wrong. The attitude of Britain 
on the aspirations of the Egyptian 
people—that is what is wrong. 


The stalling or the unfriendly 
attitude which the Western powers 
have taken on the Iranian situa- 
tion is what is wrong, and all 
these situations were of the creat- 
ing and the making of the Western 
powers, so the question should be 


directed to Britain, France, and 
the United States. 
Moderator Howe: 

Thank you, Mr. Bouhafa. And 


now our other speaker, Ned Rus- 
sell, spent the years 1945 to 1950 
as head of the London Bureau of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 
Since 1950, Mr. Russell has cov- 
ered the State Department for the 
same paper. Mr. Russell, you and 
other Washington correspondents 
have reported that the State De- 
partment now regards Iran as 
one of the chief danger spots. in 
the world. Why? 


Mr. Russell: It is certainly true 
that the State Department regards 
Iran as one of the main danger 
spots in the world. I think it’s 
worth pointing out, however, that 
this view is not shared entirely by 
the British, who have great inter- 
ests of their own in Iran. 

The big question is obviously 
whether or not Iran is going to 
go communist. As I say, the 
United States seem to be more fear- 
ful of this than the British are. 
The British seem to think that 
communism will not take hold in 
the same manner or at the same 
pace that the Americans do. 


In any case, there’s a great deal 
of discussion in the State Depart- 
ment as to how this might hap- 
pen, if it does. It seems to me 
and it seems to a number of people 
in Washington that if Iran does 
come under the control of the 
communists, it will probably not 
be so much as the result of any 
machinations by the Russians, but 
rather the result of conditions 
that have existed there for cen- 
turies. 


In other words, it’s more likely 
to happen as the result of failures 
on the part of the Western powers 
than of anything that is done by 
the Russians themselves. 


I have before me here an article 
in the Manchester Guardian from 
England—an article written by a 


French newspaperman in Iran— 
in which he points out that the 
huge majority of peasants in Iran 
own absolutely nothing. 


These wretched people, he said, 
go about in rags for they have 
never enough money to buy a shirt 


and they live like animals. Then 
he adds that communism holds 
no terrors for them. ‘They have 


heard that everything will belong 
to everybody under communism 
and that there will be enough to 
eat, so why not try it? They say, 
after all, they cannot possibly be 
worse off. 


It seems to me that that is a 
condition that prevails over a 
great deal of the Middle East, and 
also, I think, it’s fair to point out 
that a great deal of the present 
troubles of Iran are due in part 
to the economic or the oil blockade 
that the British have set up, cer- 
tainly, with the support of the 
United States. 

Moderator Howe: Mr. Bouhafa, 
you’ve heard now what Mr. Rus- 
sell has said about the expecta- 
tion in Iran on communism. How 
do you feel—as a man who comes 
from that part of the world—of 
this communist possibility in the 
near future in Iran or other parts 
of the Middle East? 


Mr. Bouhafa: Mr. Howe, the 
fact that Mr. Russell has acknowl- 
edged that early in 1952 the 
United States State Department 
awakened suddenly to the threat 
of communism in Iran, I believe, 
indicates the irresponsibility of 
Western diplomacy; because, if 
“your people are afraid today that 
iran may turn communist, certainly 
4he reasons for this are economic. 


_ Then you cannot discuss eco- 
“nomic conditions without discuss- 
ng the Anglo-Iranian question— 
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whether or not agreeing that the 
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Iranian oil should be put in the 
hands of the Iranian people, to 
give work to the Iranian people 
and food. 


Unfortunately, the Western pow- 
ers will tell you that they are 
much concerned about the com- 
munists and they are much sym- 
pathetic of these poor peasants 
who are not getting their share. 
They would not, however, give 
them their only natural resource, 
which would enable the govern- 
ment of Iran to be able to face 
these local problems —the bad 
conditions under which the Iranian 
people are living. 


So here they always sidetrack 
the issue instead of facing the 
problem, which is whether the 
British must finally concede to 
this. nationalization of oil, must 
they lift up their blockade, must 
the United States and Britain al- 
low Iranians to sell the 30 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of oil they 
have there in their tanks, to sell 
it to some other people and to be 
able—with this 30 million dollars 
—to face these very social and 
economic conditions which are 
prevalent in the country and which 
have been prevalent for many 
years. 


On the one hand, they will 
block you to use your own re- 


- sources to face this problem, but 


they come and tell you your social 
and economic conditions are fav- 
orable for the communistic coup. 
It doesn’t really make sense at all. 

Moderator Howe: How about 
it, Mr. Russell? Do you think 
that we really should have more 
of this “Iran for the Iranians” 
in our attitude toward these peo- 
ple? 

Mr. Russell: J think there’s a 
certain amount of justice in what 
Mr. Bouhafa says, but I think he 


tends to regard this as very much 
of a one-way street. No doubt it 
has been regarded by the Western 
powers in the past as very much 


a one-way street. But I don't 
think that we’re going to settle 
the problem that way. I don’t 


think that the Iranians are going 
to benefit from the policy that 
Mossadegh has followed in the last 
few months. 


I think that there’s an area of 
compromise that can be found, and 
it would seem to me that that’s 
the way to handle this problem in 
which, certainly, the British and 
the Western powers have a good 
deal of responsibility. But I would 
suggest that the Iranian leaders 
of the last few decades also have 
a certain amount of responsibility 
for what has happened there. 


Moderator Howe: Well, can 
they get together? How about 
that, Mr. Bouhafa? Do you think 
that Mossadegh and the British, 
for instance, can ever really come 


to terms on this? 


Mr. Bouhafa: Well, it’s so 
simple. The British could have 
come to terms with Mossadegh 
as far back as 1951. The Iranian 
people have nationalized their oil 
and want to use it for their own 
profit. They have severed this oil 
concession in the south, this British 
concession, as in 1946 we refused 
to allow concessions to the Rus- 
sians. There is, therefore, a pos- 
sibility for the people of Iran to 
benefit from their own natural 
resources, which is basically and 
chiefly oil. 

On the second hand, they finally 
have an opportunity to prevent 
any foreign intervention in Iran 
either from Russia or from Britain. 
As you know, since many de- 
cades, Iran was the spot of rivalry 
between the Russians and the 


British. Both have been strug- 
gling to dominate economically 
and politically and militarily that 
area. 


Isn’t it therefore those’ who 
want Iran to be a neutral zone, 
not to be falling into the hands 
of communists, who should be the 
first ones to recognize this na- 
tionalization? Those, for example 
who wanted Iran to be an inde- 
pendent nation economically and 
politically, should be the first ones 
to remove that factor of oil which 
has been predominant in our poli- 
tical struggle. 


Mr. Russell: I would suggest, 
Mr. Bouhafa and Mr. Howe, that 
for Iran to achieve the independ- 
ence that she wants and deserves 
will not be a guarantee of free- 
dom from attempts by Western 
powers and Russia to dominate 
her. I don’t think that this na- 
tionalization program, this freedom 
that she seeks, is going to solve 
all her problems. 


Moderator Howe: Well, isn’t 
there some question, too, Mr. Rus- 
sell and Mr. Bouhafa, also, whether 
the Iranians are capable of running 
all these installations, of doing 
this job on their own? Don’t 
they have to have a certain amount 
of outside help, technical help? 


Mr. Bouhafa: Well, sir, this is 
again to show you how these 
Western powers who are so sym- 
pathetic for the people of Iran, 
have been hurting this poor little 
nation. Now you just mentioned 
the word of technician. After 
nationalization, the Iranians were 
not able to sell their oil. Sec- 
ondly, the Iranian Government 
wanted technicians to be able, for 
example, to manage the Abadan 


Refinery. They were not able to 
get any technician from  any- 
where. I know for a fact that 


in the United States many Ameri- 
cans wanted to go to take jobs 
in the Iranian government and 
they have been prevented by the 
State Department. That was re- 
vealed in a Senate hearing recently. 


Mr. Russell: Certainly the 
State Department discouraged peo- 
ple from going over there and 
probably for not very good rea- 
sons. 

But I would just like to pick up 
Mr. Bouhafa’s rather acid remark 
about the sympathy of the Western 
powers for the people of Iran. I 
would think that the leaders of 
Iran—the small group, the ruling 
class of Iran, who are Iranians— 
have shown very little interest in 
the people of Iran. They never 
have shown any interest in the 
welfare of the people of Iran. 


Moderator Howe: Mr. Bouhafa, 
maybe you'll take up that question 
about the ruling class, the ruling 
groups, in Iran. Mr. Russell made 
the point that they haven’t shown 
all the interest they might in the 
welfare of their own people. 


Mr. Bouhafa: Well, sir, I am 
not going to apologize for any 
regime in the Middle East, but 
this approach to any domestic prob- 
lem is to me hypocritical. There 
is an Anglo-Iranian dispute. This 


is what is the issue in Iran. In 
Egypt there is an Anglo-Egyptian 
dispute. In North Africa, there is 
a North African-French dispute. 
Those are the first issues to be 
solved. 


Now you speak, for example, 
about the Western powers and you 
mention that the people in the 
Iranian government there are not 
very capable. Now let’s see, sir, 
about the conditions. Let’s test the 
sympathy of the Western powers 
toward the Iranian people. Now, 
sir, Iran cannot sell her oil. She 
has in tanks 30 million dollars 
worth and you know how much 
Iran needs dollars and food. 

Now Britain, after the national- 
ization of the Iranian oil, lost, 
naturally, all her oil in Iran. Now 
you know something which has 
been also revealed. It is known, 
it has been revealed in Congres- 
sional records that the United 
States has given 300 million dollars 
to a rich beggar—compared to 
Iran—to Britain, which is not 
threatened by communism, which 
does not have frontiers with Rus- 
sia. It gave 300 million dollars 
to make up for the loss of the 
Iranian oil. Here is hypocrisy. 
You shed tears on the poor one 
and you give money to the rich. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASEI 


Moderator Howe: Well, thank 
you, Mr. Bouhafa, you'll have a 
chance to answer some questions 
that will be addressed to you, but 
let’s get the first one from our 
audience for Mr. Russell. 


Lady: Mr. Russell, could you 
please tell me why, when America 
herself fought against colonialism, 
she refuses to support the Tuni- 
sians in their plea for self-rule? 


Mr. Russell: The answer is a 
simple one but it may not be a 
very popular one. The main rea- 
son is that the United States is 
very concerned about the political 
stability of France. It does not 
want to undertake a policy toward 
North Africa that would result in 
increased political problems inside 
France. They don’t want to see 
the French government fall as a 
result of troubles in Tunisia, for 


example. Does that answer your 
question ? 
Mr. Howe: It’s certainly a 


good, clear answer, I think, and 
now there’s another question for 
Mr. Bouhafa. 


Man: Mr. Bouhafa, in your 
opinion, what is the basic over- 
riding cause of the hostility of the 
Arabs of the Middle East toward 
the United States? 


Mr. Bouhafa: Well, sir, the 
hostility of the Arabs is a phenom- 
enon which developed only re- 
cently, during the last four years. 
It is, as I said, it is a reflection 
of the attitude which the United 
States government in its own good 
judgment has taken towards all the 
Arab problems. 


On every Arab problem which 


came before the United States, the 
United States has always taken an 
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either hostile or indifferent at- 
titude, and we regret it very 
much, because we have been turn- 
ing towards the United States as 
the only country which appreciates 
freedom and defends freedom. Now 
we turn more to the United States 
because, being responsible for the 
security of the world, she’ll under- 
stand nationalism by fulfilling the 
aspirations of nationalist forces in 
North Africa or in the Middle 
East. It will be the best way 
to establish stability. 


But the United States wanted 
to side with French colonialism, 
with British colonialism. Well, 
we see the result. The result is 
an unrest in the Middle East. 


Mr. Howe: Mr. Russell wanted 
to say a word too. 


Mr. Russell: Mr. Bouhafa has 
brought out a point that I would 
like to comment on. I was try- 
ing to make my answer more brief 
than perhaps I should have. He 
has referred to American support 
of French and British colonialism. 
In the case of French colonialism, 
it’s quite true that the United 
States has supported the policy of 
Paris in an indirect way by ab- 
staining on the Arab demand for ° 
raising this question in the U.N.° 
I'd like to point out to you, 
though, that when this question 
comes up again in October or 
November, when the U.N. meets 
again in New York, I think you'll 
find that the United States will 
then probably vote against the 
French. 


Mr. Bubafa: Well, may I reply 
to Mr. Russell? The issue is not 
so much whether the United States 
is going to vote for the hearing of 
the Tunisian case in the Security 


Council. I think that the position 
the United States has taken is so 
much embarrassing and has been 
so much unpopular in the United 
States, it’s enough; but I am ask- 
ing the question of Mr. Russell 
whether the Marshall Plan funds 
and the lend-lease arms, or Atlantic 
Pact arms, whether directly or in- 
directly they have contributed to 
strengthening French domination 
in North Africa or the British 
position in its own empire. 

That is where from a practical 
point of view we see that the 
United States has taken an un- 
friendly attitude because the guns 
which are killing the Tunisians 
are American guns. We regret it. 
Many friends and many officials 
in the State Department regret it 
too. The uniforms which the 
French wear in North Africa are 
American uniforms. This is what 
we mean is unfriendly. It is not 
really voting for hearing the case 
in the Security Council or not. 


Mr. Howe: Well, now let’s get 
along to the next question and see 
if we can keep the answers almost 
as short as the questions. 


Man: Mr. Russell, if Middle 
East unrest is due primarily to 
poverty, and resentment toward 
foreign exploitation, what speci- 


THE SPEAKERS’ 


fically can be done to remedy the 
situation? 


Mr. Russell: The answer is im- 
plied by the question. It seems 
to me that we will have to spend 
a great deal of money in helping 
these people out. I don’t think 
that the United States can live 
happily or safely in a world in 
which these conditions of poverty 
exist. 


Mr. Howe; 
the answer. 
question. 


Man: Mr. Abed Bouhafa, what 
of Nehru’s statement that because 
of America’s, Britain’s and France’s 
highhandedness in the Security 
Council, the Asian and African 
nations might find it necessary to 
leave the United Nations and have 
an organization of their own? 


Mr. Bouhafa: Well, sir, I don’t 
really think the threat of Mr. 
Nehru is to be carried out. What 
really was the implication of Mr. 
Nehru’s statement was to dramatize 
the protest or the indignation of 
the Arab nation people, or of all 
the colonial people against the 
position taken by the so-called free 
democratic world—so free, so 
democratic that they would even 


“Spend money’ is 
Let’s have the next 
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Africa’s independence moyement in this country. He is now secretary of 
the Committee for Freedom of North Africa with headquarters in Cairo. 
Since 1946, Mr. Bouhafa has been the special correspondent of the 
leading Egyptian daily, Al-Misri, covering the United Nations and Wash- 
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rank of Commander by the Bey of Tunis, for meritorious seryice to his 
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of foreign affairs in Egypt. He is a member of the National Press Club 
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refuse to the Tunisians or to the 
Morrocans a hearing of their case. 


Mr. Howe: That’s a good an- 
swer, Mr. Bouhafa. Now let’s 
have the next question. 


Lady: Mr. Russell, do you think 
that Egypt’s continued hesitation 
to declare herself against poten- 
tial Russian aggression is playing 
into communist hands? 


Mr. Russell: No. 


Mr. Howe: That’s a good an- 
swer—let’s have the next question. 
(Laughter ) 


Man: Mr. Bouhafa, most of the 
questions up to now have been 
semi-political or even wholly. I 
would like to know if the foreign 
element—British, mostly, Ameri- 
can and French, or British, French 
and American—if they retired en- 
tirely or withdrew entirely from 
Egypt, what could Egypt herself 
offer, what economic factor, for 
example, could she use to mold 
for her own advancement? 


Mr. Bouhafa: If the gentleman 
was referring to foreign elements, 
namely technicians, businessmen, 
or industrialists who are in Egypt 
or any other Arab country, I am 
sure he will be happy to know 
that no dispute exists between the 
Arab government or the Arab 
people against businessman— 
foreign businessmen or technicians. 
But if by foreigners he implies the 
British who are in the Canal Zone, 
occupying against the will of the 
people a part of the country; 
if he’s referring to the French, for 
example, foreign troops—French 
troops—in North Africa; if he’s re- 
ferring, for example, to the British 
air bases in Iraq or in Jordan, I am 
sure he will understand—being a 
man who loves as everybody loves 
freedom and independence—he will 
understand the antagonism of these 
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governments and these people 


agaist these foreigners. 
Mr. Howe: Thank you, Mr. 
Bouhafa, now the next question. 


Man: Mr. Russell, if Russia, 
through the Tudeh party in Iran, 
does as it did in Czechoslovakia, 
what will the United States do— 
as it is trying in Korea? 

Mr. Russell: Let me see if I 
understand the question. 


Man: If through an _ internal 
party Russia declares a coup d'état 
in Iran as it did in Czechoslovakia, 
then what will the United States 
do? Maybe, through the U.N., try 
to drive Russia out as it’s trying 
to do in Korea now? 


Mr. Russell: I wouldn’t com- 
pare Czechoslovakia and Korea, 
but not being Mr. Acheson, Pm 
not pronouncing on- American 
policy, but I would doubt frankly 
whether the United States or the 
U.N. would go to war to over- 
come an internal communist coup 
in Iran. 


Lady: Mr. Bouhafa, what changes 
will result in Egypt’s relations 
with the United Nations, due to 
Naguib’s military government? 


Mr. Bouhafa: The Prime Min- 
ister, the present Prime Minister, 
Aly Maher, has already made a 
statement to that effect, emphasiz- 
ing again Egypt’s loyalty to the 
United Nations and Egypt’s will- 
ingness to carry on, as a faithful 
nation and member of that inter- 
national organization. 


Mr. Howe: I think there’s time 
for just one more question. 


Man: Does Mr. Bouhafa believe 
that the recent invasion by Naguib’s 
soldiers of the Al Misri premises, 
Mr. Bouhafa’s own newspaper, is 
a good augury for the press free- 
dom in Egypt? 


Mr. Bouhafa: As a newspaper 
(man, the answer, of course, is that 
jit is regrettable that such a thing 
thas happened. Unfortunately, be- 
iing in New York I don’t know the 
| mectives behind it, but I understand 
ithat the army have reached what 
ite press reports called a friendly 
understanding with the newspaper, 


and the newspaper was not 
harmed. 


Mr. Howe: Thank you, Mr. 
Bouhafa and Mr. Russell, for an 
interesting discussion of the Mid- 
dle East. So plan to be with us 
next week and every week at the 
sound of the Crier’s Bell. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


1. Has Communist influence and philosophy made significant inroads 
in the Middle East? 


a. Is Communist propaganda responsible for the growing hostility 
toward the West? 


b. Or, is the growth of nationalism a more potent anti-Western force? 
2. Are the Middle Eastern states capable of bearing the responsibilities 
of national independence? 


a. Can they defend their own independence against outside aggres- 
sion? 


b. Can they maintain law and order within their own boundaries? 


c. Can they take the necessary steps to improve the welfare of their 
own people? 


d. Can they bear their share of international responsibility and 
fulfill their international commitments? 


3, What can the Middle East do to protect itself from outside domina- 
tion? 
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a. Has it enough leadership, strength and resources within the area? 


Or, is outside help in the form of economic and military aid a 
necessity ? 
b. Which is more important to the independence of the Middle 


East—the development of a military base, or the stabilization 
of internal conditions? 


c. Are the reform of agricultural ownership and techniques, the 
enforcement of tax collection, the encouragement of industrial 
development and the assumption of public responsibility by the 
propertied class, necessary to the establishment of a stable 
order in the Middle East? 


4. How can you explain ambivalence of the Arab states toward 
the Point Four program? 


a. Do they fear that acceptance of Western aid commits them 
to political support of the Western bloc in the Cold War? 


b. Has the West been providing enough aid and has it been 
administered in the best interests of the people? 


c. Do the Arab countries regard Point Four as an attempt to buy 
their good will? 


d. Do they resent the label of “backward nations”? 


e. Would the administration of technical assistance by the United 
Nations be more acceptable? 


5. Is the Middle East aware of its strategic importance both to the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers? 


6. Can the Middle East possibly remain neutral in the Cold War or 
must it choose sides? 


7. What are the chances of creating a Middle East defense organization? 
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8. Should there be a Middle East Treaty similar to the North Atlantic 
Treaty? If so, should Greece and Turkey be included? 


9. Has the United States had a consistent Middle Eastern policy? 
Or has it allowed British and French interests to dictate its action 
or inaction? 

®. To what extent have U. S.-Middle East relations deteriorated ? 

a. What effect has U. S. support of Israel had on the Arab states? 
b. What effect has U. S. support of colonial powers had on Arab- 
American relation? 


c. What effect has U. S. preoccupation with Europe and the Far 
East had on its relations with the Middle East? 


bint 


11. What type of action must the U. S. take to secure the good will 
of the Middle East? 
a. Can the U. S. rely on material and economic succor to win the 
confidence of the Middle East? 
b. Or, must it recognize and understand the non-economic aspira- 
tions of the Middle East? 
12. Does the new regime in Egypt offer some basis for the hope that 
corruption and inefficiency will be courageously dealt with? 
13. Can there be an amicable settlement of the Anglo-Iranian oil 
dispute? 
14, Can the Tunisian-Moroccan situation be peacefully settled? Are 
current French proposals evidence of their desire to -work out a 
mutually satisfactory solution? 


15. What compromises are necessary to the establishment of harmonious 
relations between Israel and the Arab states? 
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